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GEORGIA IN SIGNIFICANT EDUCATIONAL 
ADVANCE 


Legislature Passes Elders-Carswell Bill Requiring Levy from 
Every County—Cempulsory-Attendanece Law Strength- 
ened—More Money for Vocational Education 


What is regarded by educational authorities and the 
public generally as the “ best educational legislation 
in a generation” has just been enacted in Georgia, 
where the legislature on August 13 passed a number of 
measures in behalf of better schools. The new meas- 
ures include the Elders-Carswell bill, which has been 
fought for years, requiring every county in the State 
to levy from 1 to 5 mills in addition to State appropria- 


tion. 
Other measures, as listed by 





FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD COOPERATE 
WITH STATES, SAYS COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


Nation Demands Minimum Standards in Education—Federal 
Support Should Reach $300,000,000 in Ten Years 


That the Federal Government should cooperate with 
the States in the support of public schools, that this 
support should range from $125,000,000 to $300,000,000 
in the first decade, slowly increasing thereafter, and 
that the States should be required to spend at least 
twice as much for the schools as they receive from the 
Federal Government—these are the conclusions of P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, in a Bureau of 
Education circular, entitled “ Education for the Estab- 

lishment of Democracy in 





State Superintendent Brittain 
communication to the 
Education, 


in a 
Commissioner of 
are as follows: 

(a) Increase of from $15,000 
to $40,000 annually in aid of 
the Smith-Hughes vocational 
work and provision for even- 
ing and part-time training in 
the State school laws. 

(b) Strengthening the com- 
pulsory-attendance law by ex- 
tending the term from four to 
six months, providing for the 
completion of the seventh in- 
stead of the fourth grade, and 
requiring each board of educa- 
tion on penalty of losing the 
school fund to employ an 


priation for schools. 


State schoo! laws. 


WHAT THE GEORGIA LEGISLATURE DID FOR 
EDUCATION THIS YEAR 


1. Passed by overwhelming vote the amendment, 
fought for years, requiring every county in the State 
to levy from i to 5 mills in addition to State appro- 


2. Increased appropriations for vocational educa- 
tion, and put evening and part-time training in the 


3. Strengthened the compulsory-attendance law. 

4, Passed law requiring school buildings to be con- 
structed in accordance with plans furnished by the 
State department of education. 


the world.” 


Dr. Claxton says: 

“The, war bas turned a 
searchlight on the Nation's 
interest in the education of its 
citizens. We have, as it were, 
overnight come to see -that 
just as the prosperity, wealth, 
welfare, and safety of the 
States depend on the intelli- 
gence and virtue—that is, 
upon the education—of their 
citizens, so, and to an equal 
if not larger extent, do the 
wealth, power, and safety of 
the Nation depend on the in- 
telligence and virtue — that 
is, upon the education—of its 
citizens. The strength of the 











attendance officer. 

(c) Provision making it le- 
gally possible for all counties and districts to issue bonds for 
school buildings. 

(d) Fixing the amount for the public schools at one-half of 
the income from the State taxes. 

(e) Requiring school buiidings constructed in accordance with 
plans furnished by the State department of education. 

(f) Making all higher institutions of learning give evidence of 
ability to meet standard requirements before the State board 
before receiving charters. Heretofore these have been granted 
by any superior court judge. 

(g) Authority given to any county board of education to estab- 
lish high schools or junior high schools. 

(kh) Increase in salary of the State superintendent from 
$3,000 to $4,500 annually, and of the three supervisors from 
2,000 to $3,000 annually, 

(i) The State school superintendent made ex-officio trustee 
of the university and other higher educational institutions. 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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Nation does not consist of the 
combined strength of the 48 States, but in the strength of the 
Nation's hundred and ten millions and more of people who are 
citizens of the Nation at the same time and to the same extent 
that they are citizens of their respective States. The Federal 
sovernment, therefore, has an interest at stake, and this interest 
carries responsibilities. 


$300,000,000 a Year 


“ These responsibilities include support, kindly and wise guid- 
ance, and the requirement of certain minimum standards in edu- 
cation. Beginning at once with, say $125,000,000 a year, and 
increasing at regular stages to not less than $300,000,000 
within the decade, the Federal Government should appropriate 
money to cooperate with the States im the education of chil- 
dren and youth who are citizens alike of State and Nation. After 
this appropriation bas reached its maximum as here indicated, {t 
should increase annually by at least 4 per cent of $300,000,000. 
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This will be necessary to meet the annual 
increase of 2 per cent in school attend- 
ance, and another very desirable increase 
of 2 per cent in the efficiency of the 
schools. 


For Both Elementary and Secondary Schools 


“The Federal aid should, in just and 
right proportion, be given for elementary 
and secondary schools, for the prepara- 
tion of teachers in normal schools and 
elsewhere, for higher education, and for 
extension education, including the sup- 
port of public libraries for all the people. 
It should be all given for the pay of 
teachers and for the direct and necessary 
means of teaching. Nothing should be 
given for grounds and buildings or for 
permanent equipment. Every appropria- 
tion should be apportioned to the States 
on the basis of the number of persons to 
be educated and of the use made of it, 
which last can probably be measured best 
by the total number of days of atten- 
dance. States receiving Federal aid 
should be required to give from State, 
county, and local treasuries at least twice 
as much as they receive from the Fed- 
eral Treasury and for the same purposes. 
They should be required to give also, free 
of charge, as nearly as possible, equal 
opportunity of education to all children, 
including health education, vocational 
education, and education for citizenship. 
Certain minimum standards of atten- 
dance, say, 160 days of schooling per 
year for all children between 6 and 14 
years of age, and not less than 480 hours 
for all between 14 and 18 years should 
be required. 


Should Study Problems 


“The Federal Government should also 
equip itself for the study of all the im- 
portant problems of education and for 


the giving to the people of the States 
the results of such studies by way of 


It should 
protection 


information and kindly advice. 
dv everything for 
against all violent changes in the work 
of education which would interfere with 
its wise and orderly development, and 


possible 


should then refrain severely and con- 
sistently from all meddlesome _inter- 
ference with State and local adminis- 
tration of schools. It is of the very 


essence of our democracy to be alive and 
intelligent in all its parts, and our wisdom 
is to adjust national efficiency to State 
and local self-government. 

“A plan such as has here been briefly 
suggested would soon result in an ef- 
fective national system of democratic 
education, with all the strength of na- 
tional support and guidance and all the 
vigor and freshness and perennial youth 
of local support, control, and initiative.” 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES COOPERATING WITH CIVIL 
SERVICE 





Representatives of Commission at More Than 400 Institutions 


Will Aid in 


Filling United States Technical and Professional Positions 


Representatives of the United States 
Civil Service Commission have been de- 
signated to serve at more than 400 col- 
leges and universities, as the result of a 
new cooperative plan recently instituted. 

The appointment of these representa- 
tives is part of a plan whereby each col- 
lege and university has been asked to co- 
operate with the Civil Service Commis- 
by having some member of the 
faculty handle all correspondence relat- 
ing to examinations of candidates for the 
Government service, as well as to receive 
copies of all announcements of examina- 
tions for scientific, technical, and profes- 
sional positions. These representatives 
will be requested to bring to the atten- 
tion of the commission the names of stu- 


sion 


dents or graduates who may be qualified 
for the announced examinations. 


Dependent Upon Colleges. 


In a forwarded to 
the Bureau of Education, President Mor- 
rison of the commission says: 

“The United States Civil Service Com- 
of course, always regarded 


statement recently 


mission has, 


the colleges and universities throughout 
the country as among the best agencies 
for for 


which require education and training be- 


recruiting applicants positions 
yond a high-school course; but the heavy 
demands made upon the commission by 
war conditions and the hearty support 
which the colleges and universities gave 
to the work of recruiting the civil service 
at the time when trained men and women 
were so badly needed by the Government, 
brought out clearly the desirability of a 
permanent arrangement 
operation. 


for closer ¢0- 


Increased Demand for Trained Men and Women. 


* Under peace conditions, as well as in 
the Government constantly needs 
tighly trained men and women for various 
lines of work. The problems of recon- 
struction which now confront the United 
States, as well as the greatly enlarged 
sphere of governmental activities, have 
increased the demand for college trained 
workers in the Government service, and 
there will further increase from 
year to year.” 

President Morrison points out that ad- 
ditions are constantly being made to the 
list of colleges and universities cooperat- 
ing with the commission, and expresses 


war, 


be a 











the conviction that “ within a short time 
the commission will at 
every college and university in the coun- 
try which its 
standards.” 


be represented 


gives courses meeting 





NEW PLAN FOR RHODES SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS 

During the summer rapid progress has 
been made in the organization of the new 
committees for selection of Rhodes schol- 
ars, and they are now nearly complete. 
In a number of States where there was 
not a sufficient number of Rhodes schol- 
available, arrangements been 
for peripatetic 
posed of Rhodes scholars from neighbor- 
ing States, 
were many 
could possibly be used on the committees, 


ars have 


made committees com- 
In some States where there 
more Rhodes scholars than 
the membership of the committees is to 
be changed from time to time so as to 
give all the scholars a turn at service. 
One feature of the new plan is the ap- 
of a 


as secretary 


Rhodes scholar in each 
of 


ceen- 


pointment 
State 


selection. 


of the committee 
His duties are to act as a 
ter of information, to answer questions 
ii to r 
, 


Under the new 


of prospective candidates, al eceive 
their applications. 

for the 
quired to furnish, in a 


plan 
scholarship are 
ddition to other 


candidates re- 
Ma- 
terial, the. names of four people to whom 
the committee referred for confiden- 
tial information them. It the 


duty of the secretary to follow up these 


is 


about is 


references and prepare the data so ob- 


tained for the action of the committee. 

The guiding principle of the new com- 
mittee is to secure the best representa- 
tion possible for their States at Oxford. 
The members are not considered as rep- 
resenting any particular institution, but 
only the interests of the State and of the 


scholarships. To this end the committee 
are urged, where no first-class candidate 


presents himself, to make no appointment, 





STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


A list of stories for young children has 
just been published the Bureau of 
Education. It issued Library 
Leaflet No. 6, and was prepared by the 
literature committee of the International 


by 


is as 


Kindergarten Union and the Library Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education. 

The first edition of this list of stories 
for young children was compiled by the 
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literature committee of 1918 of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, and was 
published in pamphlet form by the union. 
The list received a very favorable recep- 
tion, and the supply of the original edition 
quickly became exhausted. The Library 
Division of the Bureau of Education has 
now expanded and rearranged the ma- 
terial of the original list for publication 
in the present leaflet. The story lists and 
book lists are here given separately, with 
references by number from the stories to 
the books containing them. 

The stories listed are divided into three 
groups, adapted to the kindergarten, first 
and second grades respectively. In mak- 
ing its selection of stories, the committee 
of the International Kindergarten Union 
observed in general the following stand- 
ards: The stories chosen must have uni- 
versal appeal, contrasting elements, con- 
secutive events, balance, and climax. 
The stories must convince by producing 
a definite effect—the satisfaction of the 
inevitable, and the final triumph of good, 
and be expressed in direct and rhythmic 
language. Being intended for young chil 
dren, the should be based on 
natural or desirable experiences of the 
years from four to eight. The best type 
of stories for this purpose is the repeti- 
tive, not forced and free from monotony. 
It was also agreed that for kindergarten 
age all stories of subtle symbolism or 
worldly-wise conversation or suggestion 
should be avoided, but that the quality 
should be dramatic, full of vivid action, 
with only necessary description and little 
explanation. 

The list will be sent free on applica- 
tion to the Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


stories 





BETTER FOR BLIND MAN TO 
ATTEND COLLEGE WITH 
SEEING 


“Glad There Is No College Exclusively 
for Blind,” Writes Federal Board Offi- 
cial — Blind Students Successful at 
Many Institutions 





“T am happy to state that there is no 
college in the United States maintained 
exclusively for blind students.” 

Thus O. H. Burritt, supervisor for the 
blind, of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, in reply to Prof. H. E. 
Moore, of the University of Idaho, who 
writes to the Commissioner of Education 
with regard to a blind student pursuing 
courses at the university. In explana- 
tion of his statement, Dr. Burritt says: 

The young man in question, in pursuing 
his college course at the University of 
Idaho, is, in the opinion of most Ameri- 


ean educators of the blind, pursuing it 
under the very best auspices, for he is 





HEALTH TEACHING MUST BE 


POSITIVE, SAYS BUREAU BULLETIN 





Should Learn and Think of Health in Terms of Strength Rather Than Disease— 
“Make Health Habits Automatic in Youth” 





All successful health education must be 
positive, rather than negative. This and 
other principles underlying the teaching 
of hygiene are explained in Teaching 
Health, a pamphlet just issued by the 
Bureau of Education. 

The pamphlet says: 


We must learn to think of health in 
terms of strength and beauty and joy, 
rather than weakness and disease. We 
must imbue the attainment of health with 
the spirit of a glorious game, following 
the laws of health as we would obey the 
rules of the game. “Thou shalt!” must 
take precedence of “Thou shalt not!” 
We must not say “ Don’t forget to brush 
your teeth or they will decay and you will 
have a bad digestion.” Rather, we must 
say “Brush your teeth regularly so that 
you may enjoy the feeling of a fresh, 
clean mouth, and have a sweet breath, 
and a fine shining set of strong teeth!” 


By Personal Example 


Next, health must not be taught didac- 
tically, but by personal example and ob- 
ject lesson. Frequently it must be taught 
indirectly rather than directly. The child 
has no interest in health for health’s sake, 
and it is not unnatural that this should 
be so. But every girl desires to be beau- 
tiful, and every boy desires to be strong 
and athletic, and the wise teacher will 
build on these natural interests of the 
children, and inspire them to do the 
things which will result in physical 
beauty and strength. 


Can Be Introduced in Every Lesson 


The teaching of health, mereover, can 
not be confined to any one lesson period, 
but can be introduced into almost every 
study in the curriculum. It is often 
chiefly a matter of emphasis rather than 
formal instruction. The consideration of 





being trained to get on among seeing 
people in a world of sight, and after he 
has completed his college course he will 
be all the better prepared to take his 
place in life among those who see. In 
his blindness he already has sufficient 
handicap without adding to it by con- 
tinuing to train him in an institution for 
the blind. If he is to live a normal life 
among his friends and acquaintances, 
the more nearly normal his training the 
better for him and for them. 


College Classmate as Reader 


Describing how this blind student can 
be further assisted in his education, Dr. 
Burritt suggests that arrangements be 
made for him to have as a reader one of 
his college mates, preferably a congenial 
classmate. He says: 


Some States, notably New York, Ohio, 
Minnesota, and California, provide by 








questions of diet, of ventilation, of the 
spread of transmissible disease, are all 
important, but it may be desirable to treat 
of them in connection with work in 
domestic science, in physics, or in nature 
study. History, civics, English, and geog- 
raphy all offer opportunities for the in- 
culeation of health lessons. The im- 
portant thing is that teachers themselves 
shall have acquired the hygienic point of 
view, so that they will be able to see and 
make use of these opportunities. 


Definite Time Should Be Allowed 


Finally, a definite amount of time 
should be allowed every school day from 
the kindergarten upward for health in- 
spections, the discussion of health prob- 
lems, and for other health activities. In 
the lower grades this time should be de- 
voted wholly to the promotion of health 
habits. It is the what rather than the 
why which should be impressed on the 
younger children. With the older chil- 
dren, the reasons for health rules take 
more prominence, and in the upper grades 
the habits which have been formed in the 
lower grades should be reinforced by ac- 
curate scientific knowledge. The material 
of instruction in hygiene should be taken 
from life; and textbook instruction, if 
any, should be merely incidental. In the 
upper grades the pupils should be iIn- 
terested in public health movements, and 
much information of personal value can 
be thus indirectly conveyed. For in- 
stance, in studying the phases of the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, the uipil 
learns many facts about the disease and 
its prevention, with the advantage that 
his attention is directed outward and is 
not morbidly turned upon himself. 

We have been too much accustomed to 
regard health as something arbitrarily 
given or withheld from us by Provi- 
dence—something over which we our- 
selves have no control. We now know 
that in order to obtain health we must 
earn it by obeying the laws of health. 


State laws funds for readers for blind 
students attending institutions of higher 
learning. In at least one State, Min- 
nesota, these funds may be used toward 
defraying the expenses of tuition and 
even of board. For this reason, Minne- 
sota’s provision for aiding students at- 
tending institutions of higher learning 
is superior to that of any other State. 
Other Blind Students Have Secceeded 
Dr. Burritt points out that a number of 
blind persons, former pupils of the Phila- 
delphia institution for the blind, both 
young men and young women, have gradn- 
ated from normal schools and colleges, 
and universities, and that any blind 
student can be equally successful, pro- 
vided he possesses the qualifications, per- 
sonal and intellectual, and has the requi- 
site determination, combined with an 
opportunity to utilize his talents. 


,) 
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“NOT TOWNS AND CITIES, BUT THE 
STATES "—AND THE NATION. 
that the 
ture has passed the State school fund 
bill and the State has definitely set itself 
the task of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the State, the sig- 
nificant words of the the 
Boston school committee are worth 
calling for the benefit of other States and 


Now 


chairman of 


re- 


the Nation at large. 
Discussing the history of State concern 


for education in Massachusetts at the 
hearing on the education bill, Judge 


Sullivan said: 


Much has been said before this com- 
mittee and elsewhere in opposition to the 
bills which provide for the establishing 
and distribution of a State educational 
fund, based on the theory that education 
in this Commonwealth has been a matter 
of local initiative, support, and control. 
This theory has rather startled me, be- 
cause what little I know of the history 
and course of education in this Common- 
wealth has led me to believe that the 
opposite theory was true; namely, that 
such educational standards as we have 
in this Commonwealth are due wholly to 
a vigorous State policy. 

The first day of the hearing I listened 
to two opponents of these bills. One of 
them represented a wealthy town and the 
other a wealthy city. They both stated 
that they were directed by their re- 
spective municipalities to appear before 
this committee in opposition to these bills. 
They stated frankly that their municipal- 
ities did not desire to contribute 1 cent 
for the education of any child living out- 
side of their municipal boundaries.. That 
statement aroused me as it must have 
aroused this committee. If, in this year, 
at the very end of the world’s bloodiest 
and most awful war, after countless dem- 
onstrations have been made of the neces- 
sity of co-operation, from the smallest 
units of whatever kind to the greatest 
within this grand country of ours, it 


Massachusetts Legisla- 








has not been made plain that no one man, 
no one family, no one town, or city, or 
State—aye, even this very moment it is 
contended that no one nation—can of 
should live by and unto itself—if, I say, 
the necessity of co-operation has not been 
demonstrated beyond any cavil of doubt, 
then the war and all of the lives lost in 
it have been without lesson to us and in 
vain. This town and this city represent 
a policy that, if adhered to, would create 
the greatest inequality, a most inhar- 
monious state, and the one best fitted for 
the exercise of revolutionary minds and 
acts of any that I can imagine. 

I would like to tell you all the ad- 
vantages these two municipalities have 
had from the State at large. I will tell 
you that neither of them can live on its 
own resources 24 hours unless its inhabit- 
ants can eat money. They neither raise 
sufficient from the earth nor manufac- 
ture sufficient of anything required for 
the uses of their own populations. Yet 
they would have walls built around them- 
selves rather than contribute one dollar to 
the education of those who live just be- 
yond. That is a disposition that ought not 
to be countenanced in this Commonwealth. 





BRITISH EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


The report of the British board of edu- 
cation for the year 1917-18 offers 
an interesting insight into the condition 
of schools as affected by the war. We are 
told, for instance, that of the teachers 
employed in public elementary scheols 
1,829 have been killed and 131 have been 
disabled for public service; as to teachers 
in secondary schools on the board’s list, 
392 are known to have been killed and 
10 have been permanently incapacitated 
for teaching. The loss is no doubt acute, 
especialiy in view of the fact-that in the 
near future the age of school attendance 
is to be raised, that compulsory continua- 
tion schools are to be established, and the 
size of classes is to be reduced. 

The effects of the war brought a clearer 
and wider recognition of the value of 
education which found expression in the 
passage of the important parliamentary 
acts—the education act and the school- 
teachers’ (superannuation) act,- 1918. 
Some 14,000 schools were engaged in 
active war-savings works and thousands 
of pounds have been subsoribed through 
their agency. 

The food problem was tackled with 
energy and substantial assistance was 
given by teachers of domestic subjects. 
Numerous school gardens were culti- 
vated throughout the country. School 
children also assisted in fruit gathering 
and collection of nutshells and fruit 
stones, also in harvesting, haymaking, 











flax picking, and in keeping of poultry, 
pigs, rabbits, ete. 

Due to the exigencies of war, many 
school buildings were seized by military 
authorities, in consquence of which 
138,000 children were displaced and their 
schooling was reduced or carried on in 
temporary premises. 

The school medica 
considerably. In many 
found possible only to inspeet children 
who appeared to be ailing. The total 
number of children inspected during the 
year was 1,862,063, which represents 
about seven-tenths of the number which 
would come up for inspection in normal 
times. 

An interesting development 
ticed in the teaching of domestic subjects. 
The board urges that practical instruction 
in domestic science be carried on in pub- 
lie elementary schools as a part of the 
schedule laid out by the education act, 
1918. 

The report says: 


The importance of domestic-subjects 
teaching as part of after-war reconstruc- 
lion can not be over emphasized.  Ulti- 
imately social problems come back to the 
home. One of the greatest evils of the 
time is the lack of adequate conditions 
for a happy and decent home life among 
a very large proportion of our population, 
an evil which has been aggravated by the 
absence from home of fathers at the front 
and mothers in the factories. It may be 
said that this is mainly a matter of hous- 
ing, shorter hours of labor, and higher 
wages, but quite apart from such issues 
it seems clear that no real betterment can 
be effected if, when the outward facilities 
for a good home are provided, the mothers 
of the Nation are ignorant how properly 
to maintain it. Something more than 
bricks and mortar is needed; a model 
dwelling is not necessarily a model home, 
It is here that lies the importance of 
domestic teaching. There can be no work 
of truer national service than the training 
of the girls in the public elementary 
schools in the essential knowledge of 
housekeeping, in the ways of cleanliness, 
comfort, and thrift. 


suffered 
was 


service 
places it 


was no- 


Technical instruction for munition 
workers was given in a number of techni- 
cal schools and other training centers. 
It is estimated that at least 50,000 per- 
sons received some instruction in this 
way. A marked increase was also regis 
tered in the number of cases in which 
employers availed themselves of the op- 
portunity and made arrangements for 
their apprentices to attend classes dur- 
ing working hours. The classes were con- 
ducted either by the Local Education Au- 
thority or by the employers themselves, 
who made provision for the systematie 
practical training of apprentices in their 
own works. 

As regards the supply of teachers, the 
board faces a serious deficieney. The po- 
sition is made still more grave by the 
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FOREIGN NOTES 








A MINIATURE WORLD IN A SCHOOL 
GARDEN 


School grounds laid out in a park to 
represent the physical appearance of the 
world, with continents, bays, rivers, 
mountains, valleys, towns, railways, all 
reproduced in miniature, are suggested 
in a pamphlet on “ Orphelinats Univer- 
sals” (world orphanages) just issued by 
H. L. Borgman, of Viedderveen, Holland. 

In his description of Borgman’s Vled- 
derveen school garden, which is his model 
for the world gardens to be created in 
connection with the orphanages, the 
writer of the preface, J. S. Verburg, says: 


The school garden of Europe is pro- 
jected in the manner of an ordinary 
school wall map. The frontiers of the 
different countries should be indicated by 
small raised lines, so that walking 
through the garden the pupils would im- 
mediately understand; Now we are going 
to another country. 

According to my idea, the big rivers 
should be represented as so many ditches 
winding their course in the real direc- 
tions through this garden. The large 
towns should be indicated by eminences 
of natural stone, so that the whole sit- 
uation would strike the eye immediately. 

The chief railways could be laid out 
by means of imitation railway lines. The 
sea should be hollewed out to a basin of 
a certain depth, so as to make by rainy 
weather the waters of the rivers and 
canals — the ditches — assemble therein. 
The mountains should be constructed in 
the school garden by means of imitation 
rocks, so that the whole would form a 
true representation of the wall map. 

It is most desirable that, so far as 
possible, at the same time, the vegetation 
be indicated, making it possible for the 
pupils to distinguish immediately the 
forests and woody districts of north Eu- 
rope from the central part, which abounds 
in grass and cereals. 

If possible the pupils should be en- 
abled to obtain as distinct a view of the 
steppes of Russia as of the extensive 





passage of the education act of 1918, 
which is expected to be put soon into op- 
eration. From statistical data furnished 
by the board, it can be seen, for instance, 
that in 1908 the total number of intending 
teachers was 9,614, in 1917 the number 
fell to 6,200, while in 1918 it was further 
reduced to about 5,867. The number of 
women students in training has increased 
steadily during the war and is now more 
than 1,000 in excess of the number in the 
year before the war. It is estimated that 
the number of candidates coming forward 
for the teaching profession yearly should 
be at least double what it has been in re- 
cent years 





meadows of the Netherlands, BPngland, 
and Ireland. 

Of course it will depend upon climatic 
conditions as to what crops it will be 
possible to cultivate in the Geographical 
Gardens. 

If money and ground should be at 
command, it would be possible to lay out 
a school garden of America and also 
one of the world. 





CANADIAN CONFERENCE TO FOCUS PUB- 
LIC ATTENTION ON EDUCATION 


“The ground idea of the conference on 
education in relation to the quality of our 
citizenship which is planned for Winni- 
peg, October 20 to 22 this autumn,’ ’says 
the official announcement of the congress, 
“is that the work of the schools should 
be featured as the primary concern of the 
people, 

“The teacher to-day in Canada has 
little to remind him—how hard it is not 
to say ‘her’—that he is working under 
the eye of the nation and for the nation’s 
good. Let us correct that. Let us focus 
public attention on education, and all 
this will change—not overnight, but the 
process must be started some time. Why 
not now? That the full fruition of this 
will not come in a day is no reason for 
being blasé about it and trusting to 
chance to bring it zbout. When Ger- 
many’s leaders set themselves to Prus- 
sianize German education and to drill 
into the mentality of the whole people 
that the state is supreme and that each 
individual must regard himself as a cog 
in a vast machine, they did not trust to 
chance. They forged a system, and the 
result was seen when the whole nation 
responded to the call of its masters and 
plunged the world into blood and desola- 
tion. 

“Why not say: What Germany did ina 
bad way and for bad ends may be at 
least measurably done in a good way for 
the good end of evolving a citizenship 
whose goal shall be altruism, not selfish- 
ness; cooperation, not arrogance and ag- 
grandizement? This is the spiritual goal 
that can be made the operative princi- 
ple of Canadian citizenship through the 
medium of the schools. Let this be de- 
clared Tn a national gathering of citizens 
to be one of the grand functions of the 
schools, operating under provincial or- 
ganization and control, but informed by 
the consciousness of a national purpose.” 





Buy War Savings Stamps and provide 
for the future, 





ne — 


FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE MASSES IN 
CHINA 

A Society for the Promotion of Na- 
tional Education for China was formed 
at a meeting of 13 representative Chinese 
organizations held in Peking, July 11, 
according to a statement by Minister 
Reinsch, transmitted through State De- 
partment channels, 

“Leading Chinese are becoming more 
and more active in the matter of en- 
deavoring to advance educational facili- 
ties for the masses in China,” says 
Minister Reinsch. In the new organiza- 
tion lecturers will be utilized to give 
free courses at industrial establishments 
throughout the county. The subjects to 
be treated will cover general information, 
sanitary measures, and civics. The work 
of the new society will begin in Shanghai, 





SWEDISH TEACHER IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

Mrs. Jenny Velander, of the Teachers’ 
College at Skara, Sweden, who visited 
the Bureau of Education on August 11, 
is making a tour of the world in the 
interest of education. Her visit to the 
United States is for the purpose of study- 
ing American schools and establishing 
relations between the schools of Scan- 
dinavian countries and America, 





Here in America at least, no man can 
live for himself alone. Individual hap- 
piness is here bound up with the greatest 
good of the greatest number, Every man 
must at once make himself as good and 
as influential as he can and help at the 
same time to make everybody about him 
and all whom he can reach better and 
happier. The common school should not 
longer be regarded as common because 
it is cheap, inferior, and attended only 
by the poor and those who are indiffer- 
ent to the education of their children, 
but common as the light and the air be- 
cause its blessings are open to all and 
enjoyed by all. That day will come. 
For me, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction 
of the labor; let who will enter into the 
harvest. (Henry Barnard, 1837.) 





The claim is made for the high school 
of Woodlawn, Pa., on the authority of 
Rk, E. Stout, of the Educational Thrift 
Service, that it is the only high school 
in the United States every student of 
which has opened an acco.int in the school 
savings bank. 





WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT FOR $457 
A rural school-teficher who receives $45 
a month for a term of seven months re- 
ports to the county superintendent as fol- 
lows: Per cent of attendance during 
term—inale, 72; female, 75; total, 147. 
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By JOHN H. FINLEY 


OUR NEED OF THE CLASSICS 


Commissioner of Education of the State of New York 
{Address before the Classical Conference, Milwaukee, July, 1919.) 








In a book on “ Roman Farm Manage- 
ment" containing translations of Cato 
and Varro by a “ Virginia Farmer ” (who 
happens also to be an American railroad 
president), there is quoted in the original 
Latin a proverb whose practice not only 
gave basis for the proud phrase “* Romanus 
sum ” but also helped to make the Romans 
“a people of enduring achievement.” It 
is “ Romanus sedendo vincit.” For, as 
this New World farmer adds by way of 
translation and emphasis, “ The Romans 
achieved their results by thoroughness 
and patience. “It was thus,” he con- 
tinues, “they defeated Hannibal, and it 
was thus that they built their farmhouses 
and fences, cultivated their fields, their 
vineyards and their olive yards, and bred 
and fed their live stock. They seemed to 
have realized that there are no short cuts 
in the processes of nature and that the 
law of compensations is invariable.” 
“The foundation of their agriculture,” he 
asserts, “ was the fallow ”; and concludes, 
commenting upon this, that while “ one 
can find instruction in their practice even 
to-day, one can benefit even more from 
their agricultural philosophy, for the 
characteristic of the American farmer is 
that he is in too much of a hurry.” 


” 


The Fallow Needed in Education. 


This is only by way of preface to saying 
that the need in our educational philos- 
ophy, or, at any rate, in our educational 
practice, as in agriculture, is the need of 
the fallow. 

It will be known to philologists, even 
to those who have no agricultural knowl- 
edge, that the “fallow field” is not an 
idle field, though that is the popular 
notion. “ Fallow,” as a noun, meant origi- 
nally a “harrow,” and as a verb, “to 
plow,” “to harrow.” “A fallow field 
is a field plowed and tilled,” but left 
unsown for a time as to the main crop 
of its productivity ; or, in better modern 
practice, I believe, sown to a crop valuable 
not for what it will bring in the market 
(for it may be utterly unsalable), but for 
what it will give to the soil in enriching 
it for its higher and longer productivity. 

I employ this agricultural metaphor not 
in ignorance ; for I have, out on these very 
prairies, read, between corn husking and 
the spring plowing, Virgil’s Georgics and 
Bucolics, for which Varro’s treatises 
furnished the foundations. And I have 


also, on these same prairies, carried 





Horace’s Odes, in the spring, to the field 
with me, strapping the book to the plow 
to read while the horses rested at the 
furrow’s end. 


Bringing the Classics Into Field and Shop. 


Nor do I employ this metaphor de- 
meaningly. Nothing has so glorified for 
me my youthful days on these prairies as 
the associations which the classics, in- 
cluding the Bible, gave to them on the 
farm; and also in the shop, I may add, 
for it was in the shop, as well as on the 
farm, that I had their companionship. 
When learning the printer’s trade, while 
a college student, I set up in small pica 
my translation of the daily allotment of 
the “‘Prometheus Bound” of Aeschylus, 
and that dark and dingy old shop be- 
came the world of the Titan who * man- 
ward sent Art’s mighty means and per- 
fect rudiment,” the place where the divine 
in man “ defied the invincible gesture of 
necessity.”” And nothing can so glorify 
the classics as to bring them into the 
field and into the shop and let them be- 
come woven into the tasks that might 
else seem monotonous or menial, 

In a recent editorial in the New York 
Times it was said that the men and the 
times of Aristophanes were much more 
modern than the administration of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. But this was sim- 
ply because Aristophanes immortally por- 
trayed the undying things in human na- 
ture, whereas the issues associated with 
this particular administration 
evanescent. The immortal is, of course, 
always modern, and the classic is the im- 
mortal, the timeless distillation of human 
experience. 

But I wander from my thesis which {fs 
that the classics are needed as the fallow 
to give lasting and increasing fertility to 
the natural mind out upon democracy’s 
great levels, into which so much has been 
washed down and laid down from the 
Olympic mountains and eternal hills of 
the classical world. 


were 


After the War. 


In the war days we naturally ignored 
the fallow. We cultivated with Hoover- 
ian haste. It was necessary to put our 
soil in peril of exhaustion even as we put 
eur men in peril of death. Forty million 
added acres were commandeered, 6,000,- 
000,000 bushels of the leading cereals 
were added to the annual product of 








The land could be let to 
Crops 


earlier seasons. 
think only of immediate defense. 
only could be grown which would help 
promptly to win the war. Vetch and 
clover and all else that permanently en- 
riched must be given up for war garden- 
ing or war farming. The motto was not 
Americanus sedendo vincit but Ameri- 
canus accelerando vincit. 

But on this day of my writing (the 
day of the signing of the peace) I am 
thinking that in agriculture and in educa- 
tion as well, we must again turn our 
thoughts to the virtues of thoroughness 
and patience—the virtures of the fallow; 
that is, the ploughing and harrowing and 
tilling, not for the immediate crop, but for 
the enrichment of the soil and of the 
mind, according as our thought is of 
agriculture or education. 

“Plow Well.” 

Cato, when asked what the first prin- 
ciple of good a 
“To plough well.” When asked what the 
second was, replied “To plough again.” 


griculture was, answered 


And when asked what the third was, said 
“To apply fertilizer.” And a later Latin 
writer speaks of the farmer who does 
not plow thoroughly as one who becomes 
a mere “clodhopper.”’ You will notice 
that it is not sowing, nor hoeing after the 
sowing, but plowing that is the basic 
operation. 

It is the sowing, however, that is popu- 
larly put first in our agricultural and 
educational theory. ‘A sower went forth 
to sow.” A teacher went forth to teach, 
that is, to scatter information facts— 
arithmetical, historical, geographical, 
linguistic facts. But the emphasis of the 
greatest agricultural parable in our liter- 
ature was after all not on the sowing but 
on the soil, on that upon which or into 
which the seed fell—or as it might be bet- 
ter expressed, upon the fallow. It was 
only the fallow ground, the ground that 
had been properly cleared of 
thorns, and other shallowing or choking 
encumbrances, that gave point to the par- 
able. It was the same seed that fell upon 
the stony, thorny. and fallow ground 
alike. 


stones, 


There Is a Time to Specialize. 


There is a time to sow—to sow the seed 
for the special crop you want; but it is 
after you have plowed the field. There 
is a time to specialize, to give the in- 
formation which the life is to produce in 
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kind; but it is when you have thoroughly 
prepared the mind by its plowing disci- 
plines. 

I have Intely seen the type of agri- 
clture practiced out in the fields that 
were the scriptural cradle of the race. 
There the plowing is but the scratching 
of the surface. Indeed, the sowing is on 
the top of the ground and the so-called 
plowing or seratching in with a crooked 
stick comes after. Contrast this with the 
deep plowing of the West, and we 
have one explanation at least of the 
greater productivity of the West. And 
there is the educational analogue here as 
well. In these homelands of the race 
the seed of the mind is sown on the sur- 
face and is scratched in by oral and 
choral repetitions. The mind that re- 
ceives it is not plowed, is not trained to 
think. lt merely receives and with 
shallow root, if it be not scorched, gives 


back its meager crop. 
The Plow With the Classical Name. 


There must be plowing before the 
sowing, and deep plowing if things with 
root are to find abundant life and fruit. 
And the classics to my thought furnish 
the best plows for the mind—at any 
rate for minds that have depth of soil. 
For shallow minds, “ where there is not 
much depth of earth,” where, because 
there can not be much root, that which 
springs up withers away, it were perhaps 
not worth while to risk this precious im- 
plement. And then, too, there are geni- 
uses whose fertility needs not the same 
stirring disciplines. There are also other 
plows, but as a plowman I have found 
nene better for English use than the 
plow which has the classical name, the 
plow which reaches the subsoil, which 
supplements the furrowing plows in 
bringing to the culture of our youthful 
minds that which lies deep in the experi- 
ence of the race. 


Enriching the Ground. 


There are many kinds of fallow as I 
have already intimated. The more mod- 
ern is not the “bare fallow” which lets 
the land so plowed and harrowed lie 
unsown even for a season, but the fallow, 
of varied name, where the land is sown 
to crops whose purpose is to gather the 
free nitrogen back into the ground for 
its enrichment. So is our fallowing by 
the classics not only to prepare the 
ground, clear it of weeds, aerate it, break 
up the clods, but also to enrich it by bring- 
ing back into the mind of the youth of 
to-day that which has escaped into the 
air of the ages past through the great 
human minds that have lived and loved 
upon this earth and laid themselves down 
into its dust to die. 





Plowing Time for the World Again. 


In New York City a young man, born 
out upon the prairies, was lying, as it 
was thought, near to death in a hospital. 
He turned to the nurse and asked what 
month it was. She answered that it was 
early May. He thought of the prairies, 
glorified to him by Horace’s Odes. He 
heard the frogs in the swales amid the 
virgin prairie flowers as Aristophanes had 
heard them in the ponds of Greece. He 
saw the springing oats in a neighboring 
field that should furnish the pipes for the 
winds of Pan. He saw, as the dying poet 
Ibycus, the cranes go honking overhead. 
And he said, “I can’t die now. It’s 
plowing time.” 

* * Bd * a * a 

It is “ploughing time” for the world 
again, and plowing time not only be- 
cause we turn from instruments of war to 
those of peace, symbolized since the days 
of Isaiah by the “ ploughshares” beaten 
from swords, but because we must turn 
to the cultivation with thoroughness and 
patience not only of our acres but of the 
minds that are alike to have world 
horizons in this new season of the earth. 

Amos prophesied that in the day of 
restoration “the plowman would over- 
take the reaper.” War's grim reaper is 
quitting the field to-day. The plowman 
has overtaken him. May he remember the 
law of the “fallow” and not be in too 
great a hurry. 





VIRGINIA INTERESTED IN ALA- 
BAMA SURVEY 


Virginia teachers are urged, in a re- 
cent issue of the University of Vir- 
ginia News Letter, to study carefully the 
report just issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
eation containing the findings of the edu- 
cational survey of Alabama. The News 
Letter points out that in view of the fact 
that a survey of Virginia schools is now 
under way, it will be possible to compare 
the educational systems of the two States. 
The article says: 


The teachers of Virginia are looking 
forward with keen interest to the results 
of the educational survey which is being 
conducted in the State at the present 
time. Meanwhile a report called “An 
Educational Study of Alabama” has re- 
cently been published by the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. We urge 
all Virginia teachers te write for a copy 
of this bulletin and study it in advance 
of the forthcoming Virginia report. By 
so doing they will not only familiarize 
themselves with the working of the Ala- 
bema schools, but they will also be able 
to compare the school systems of the two 
States when the Virginia report is pub- 
lished later. 





Buy War Savings Stamps. 





REVISING ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


Chairman of the National Education As- 
sociation Commission Issues Program 
of Aims, Content, and Methods— 
Various Committees at Work 


A plan for revising elementary educa- 
tion is explained in detail by Margaret 
S. McNaught, of California, as chairman 
of the National Education Association 
Commission of the Revision of Elemen- 
tary Education, in a preliminary state- 
ment recently issued. 

The commission, which now numbers 
15 members, is at work upon the follow- 
ing problems: 


Organization and administration of ele- 
mentary education.—Under this heading 
must be grouped all the persons to be 
educated : 

Children: Normal children, sound 
physically, mentally, and morally ; super- 
normal or superior children; defective 
children ; defective mentally and defective 
physically; and delinquents—slight de- 
linquents, greater delinquents, and those 
who are in reform schools. Thus this 
group will include, in addition to normal 
and superior children, the backward chil- 
dren in our schools, morons, feeble- 
minded children, cripples, and the blind 
and the deaf; it will also include the 
“ misfits ” among young citizens—those to 
whom law and order and right action do 
not appeal, who give trouble, compara- 
tively slight or more serious, who need 
readjustment. How shall elementary 
education be organized and administered 
to fit the needs of all these groups? 


Adult Illiteratcs 


Not only children but adults, also, 
are entitled to elementary  educa- 
tion. Illiterate adults must be made 
literate; foreigners must be American- 
ized; prisoners must be reformed. Hach 
one of these problems of enlightenment 
for adults is, to our minds, as clearly a 
problem of elementary education as is 
the problem of child development. Many 
of these adults have only a child’s men- 
tality, and others can not be led beyond 
the limits of elementary education, but 
should not be deprived of it. The problem 
before us is how to plan for these adulta 
an elementary education that will fit 
them, that will appeal to them, that will 
serve them. They are especially handi- 
capped. Education must free them, 
This study covers a wide range of per- 
sons, many of whom are now dwelling 
in, but not being educated in, local and 
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State institutions; an! others also to 
whom education is not being offered with 


sufficient insistence and appeal. 
School Environment 


We have committees working upon the 
immediate or school environment of vari- 
ous groups of children and aduits—the 
grounds and buildings; what 
should they be in cities, large and small, 


school 


in towns, in villages, and in thinly set- 
tled rural communities ; what should they 
be in various climates, and what should 
they be to aid and to supplement the in- 
dustrial life of communities ; what should 
be the character of grounds and buildings 
for the blind, for the deaf, for cripples, 
for the subnormal mentally; for delin- 
quents; what for adults? 

The same 
school equipment, desks, chairs, tables, 
maps, window shades, interior furnish- 
ings and decoration, pictures and stat- 
vary, indoor and apparatus— 
all these as they relate to the work life 
and the play life not only of the average 
school child, but for the adult and for the 
handicapped of all ages to whom elemen- 
tary, education is offered. School equip- 
ment, like school buildings and grounds, 
is partially conditioned by physical, cli- 


committee is investigating 


outdoor 


Inatic, and industrial situations. 
Environment outside of the school it- 
self is being studied as a prime factor 
in elementary education in the effort to 
submit a report that will be acted upon 
by layman as well as by educators; for 
we shall not revise education unaided by 
the people, and the American people must 
have a Glear understanding of the diffi- 
culty of setting forth ideals in the schoo} 
that so far from being indorsed are not 
even understood in the homes and com- 
munities. Elementary education needs a 
support from the citizens of the Nation 
that than money put into 
school buildings and furnishings 
and distributed for teachers salaries, in- 


means more 


school 


dispensable as all these are, they are not 
a sufficient support. 


Subject Matter for Elementary Education 


Discussing the subject matter, Mrs. Mc- 
Naught says: 


So far we have not touched upen the 
subject matter of elementary education 
not because its value is not fully recog- 
nized nor because its revision is not 
deemed necessary, but because so-called 
improvement educationally for elementary 
schools has always centered around the 
curriculum and has usually meant addi- 
tion thereto. The Commission believes 
there are other reforms equally impor- 
tant and that no matter what nonessential 
material may be eliminated or what ad- 
ditions may be made, no matter what may 
be the changes suggested in relative values 
of elementary school studies or how the 
studies may be adjusted to meet the de- 








mands of the life of to-day, little head- 
way can be gained unless the conditions 
under which education is to function are 
made more ideal and more practical. 
Inven so brief a sketch as this will show 
the necessity of all members of the Com- 
mission working together according to a 
common plan of aims and ideals; other- 
wise a course of study might be suggested 
that could not possibly be put into opera- 
tion under the scheme blocked out for 
buildings and equipment, while a plan 
for school buildings and grounds might 
be so inclusive as to provide for activities 
not even mentioned in the outiine for 
school studies, 

The selection and evaluation of studies 
and of other educational opportunities 
which is commonly called a course of 
study is, it goes without saying, a tre- 
mendous undertaking. It must be based 
for children upon what we know of them 
and upon what we know of life; and in 
view of recent disclosures of our failures 
in elementary education brought to light 
in Army investigations and experiments, 
is a task to be approached with due 
humility. The question to be answered 
is: How shall we provide materials for 
the work and play of children to make 
their lives as complete as possible in order 
that not only the days of childhood but 
all the years of life may be adequately 
lived? Whatever is presented by this 
committee will be anything but auto- 
cratic; it will take account of future as 
well as of present conditions and will be 
flexible and dynamic. 


GEORGIA IN SIGNIFICANT 
EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE. 
(Continued from page 1.) 

“Other minor laws have been amended 
in the same progressive vein, making this 
altogether the best and most constructive 
educational legislation the State has had 
since the constitution was formed, in 

1877,” says Supt. Brittain, 

The Elders-Carswell bill passed by a 
vote of 160 to 17. As a constitutional 
amendment it now goes to the people for 
ratification at the next general election, 
but it is regarded as certain, from the 
that the 
measure will be approved by the voters, 


size of the vote in the house, 


The Atlanta Constitution says: 

The KElders-Carswell measure does two 
things: 

It provides, first, that every county 
which does not now levy. a local tax to 
help in the education of its boys and girls 
must provide at least 1 mill, and— 

Second, any district or municipality 
may levy a greater amount than the rest 
of the county if it decides to do so by two- 
thirds vote of those coneerned. It does 
not affect the G7 counties which have al- 
ready voted to do this against difficulties ; 
nor does it go into operation, since it is 
a constitutional amendment, until it is 
voted upon by the people of the State 
at the next general election. 


The comment of the Atlanta Journal is 
as follows: 

The bill to amend the constitution so as 
to provide for local school taxation in 








Closely allied with the materials of 
education are the methods. Possibly no 
greater revision is needed than revision 
in methods. These methods, it is agreed, 
should be determined by all preceding fac- 
tors—aims, organization, materials, ine 
child himself. They are to be adminis- 
tered by teachers trained to teach normal 
children ranging in age from kindergar- 
ten to high school, trained to teach the 
superior child, defectives—the handi- 
capped in body or mind and the morally 
delinquent—trained to teach men and 
women to read and write; to teach for- 
eigners English and to set forth for all 
classes in a way that grips both mind and 
heart the principles and the way to live 
happily and effectively in a democracy. 

All methods will be checked and per- 
haps actually determined by educational 
tests. So big a field of research upon 
which to base action are these tests that 
it seems negligent, not to say absurd, to 
pass the subject with the simple state- 
ment that it is being given due recogni- 
tion. Limitation in time to be given to 
the whole plan, however, prevents its fur- 
ther discussion here. 

Thus elementary education enters the 
field of teacher-training. If we suggest 
what the education should be, how it 
should be organized and administered, 
and to whom it should be given, it follows 
logically that we should aiso suggest how 
it should be given. 

If these changes come about they must 
come through the right appeal to educa- 
tors and to laymen. This appeal must be 
based upon facts, and it is hoped that the 
method of procedure of the commission 
in carrying on its work may be such that 
the method itself will be of value and 
through it or a similar one we may he 
able to keep our elementary education 
continuously in revision, with every 
teacher taking part, not only in an ear- 
nest and hearty way, but intelligently, as 
befits a professional man or woman. 





every county, which bill passed the Senate 
several days ago and passed the House on 
Tuesday, is considered the most important 
legislation enacted in Georgia since the 
adoption of the constitution of the State. 

It affects every child of school age in 
every county in Georgia. It lifts the 
State’s whole educational system out of 
the rut in which it was placed by the con- 
stitution in 1877, and puts it on a basis of 
adequate financial support. It will trans- 
form the common schools of Georgia in 
the next five years. Within 10 vears it 
ought to make Georgia the cqual of the 
most advanced States in the Unien in 
common school education. 

Georgia’s educational have 
fought a long time, against heavy odds, 
for local schoo! taxation. To-day they are 
filled with a great rejoicing. They have 
overcome selfishness, overcome prejudice, 
overcome ignorance. They see the dawn 
of a new day in Georg which 
the sunlight of education is to shed ifs 
radiance into every home 


leaders 





, a day in 





with a nine 
months’ school for the poor man’s child. 


The bill as passed provides that every 
county shall levy a tax of at lea l 
mill for its commen schooe's, and that any 


county may levy a tax of 5 mills It 
further provides that any school district 
or independent school system (such as a 
municipal system), may go still higher 
and levy 10 mills—provided such a rate is 
authorized by two-thirds of the voters. 
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